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Abstract: Toengagei n thegoal of equity requi resa certai n amount 
of rage in one's belly. Understandingthecontext in which we are 
presently situated regarding our successes and challenges to 
achlB/e equity and social justice can serve to inform our future 
actions as educational leaders. 

From Where We Flave Come 

F cr wel ivei n what has been handed down tous, and thi si snotj usta specifi c 
regionofourexperienceoftheworld.spedficallywhatwecall the"cultural 
tradition"... No, it istheworld itself which iscommunicativelyexperienced 
and conti nual I ymtrusted tousasan i nfi ni tel y open task. 1 1 i sne/er theworl d 
asitwason itsfirstday, but asithas comedown to us. 

— H ans-Georg Gadamer 

I n Other People's Children, Lisa Del pit (1996) asserts that if weare 
to address issues of equity and social justice in schools, we must start by 
listening. By pavi ng the way to hear the voices of many perspectives, the 
"silenced dialogue" may become authentic conversation (p.24). To ap- 
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proach this notion of silenced dialogue, she explicates several aspects of 
thecultureof power that are present in classrooms. Codesand rules exist 
for entering into a culture which those in power have established. 
Additionally,thosewiththepower areunawareor unwillingtoacknowl- 
edge their power and those without this power are unaware of the 
cultural norms in the first place. The everyday happenings of the 
classroom and the school, then, could look I ike this: 

"I was in second grade and it was time to use the headsets for reading. 

I noticed that theteacher'saidewouldgrabtheheadsetsfromabox, but 
wouldreachforaheadsetfromthedrawerfortheonlyAfrican-American 
student. I knew that something about that was not right.... [And] my 
quest to achieve social justice began." 

"I knewthatl wasdifferentfromtheother kids in school becausel spoke 
a language that others did not....ln the 1970s the greatest evil empire 
wastheUSSR and all those associated with that country were consid- 
ered the enemy. I was not conflicted by these teachings because I had 
parentswhohad escaped Stalin'swrath. I wasnottheenemy. I camefrom 
a fami I y that was a vi cti m of Commu ni sm [and yet ] I was not su pported 
by my counselor who... believed that I was inferior because of my 
bilingualism. I truly wanted to takecol lege bound classes, but [he] kept 
signing me up for basic classes." 

"Onedayl realized I was the only Asian [in the school]. That was when 
the Bruce Lee and ching chong jokes started. Nothing was done when I 
told theteacher other than her tel I i ng me. They don't understand you; 
you'redifferent.'" 

These stories do not come from other people's children. They come 
from my students who at the master's level seek to obtain their first 
administrative positionsand from my doctoral students whoare veteran 
school leaders. They suggest strong instantiation for Del pit's principles 
and echo Frei re's notion of banking education which "inhibits creativity 
and domesticates (although it cannot completely destroy) the i ntention- 
ality of consciousness by isolating consciousness from the world, thereby 
denyingpeopletheir ontological andhistorical vocation of becoming more 
fully human (pp. 83-4)." I n essence, educational pedagogy that silences 
voices is education that makes no room for equity and ultimately, no 
opportu n i ty for ema nd pat i on . 

It is not a huge stretch to suggest that these stories exist and recur 
beyond the classroom— in the school, the school district, the parent- 
teacher association, and with the boards of education. Leading an 
organization froma banking perspective, then, systemically perpetuates 
a culture where voices are silent or silenced. The undercurrent— the 
thread, if you will— of my work with my students is an ongoing conver- 
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sation about equity and scxial justice. I tell my students that you cannot 
en gage i n t he quest for equ i ty w i t h out some sma 1 1 a mou nt of r age i n you r 
belly. It is necessary to impel you forward. 

Reflections on the Authors’ Contributions 

'Thebest thi ngfor being sad, "replied Merlin.. ."istolearn something. That 
istheonlythingthatna/erfails....Thatistheonly thing which themind 
can ne/e" exhaust, ne/er al i enate na/er betortured by, ne/er fear or di strust, 
and ne/erdreamof regretting. Learningisthethingforyou." 

— T. H. White 

The articles in this volume should impel us forward. The authors 
present a variety of perspectives on the state of the school and the state 
of the school or col lege of education that serve to situate us within the 
context of the state of education at present. F rom the new i nsights they 
offer for our consideration, we may distill two principal themes that can 
inform our future work. First, we must strive continually to even the 
playingfield sothat all children might benefit from the system we have 
created. Second, school leadership is the lynchpin for achieving this goal 
and we must persevere in our efforts to achieve excellence in the 
programs we offer. 

Barbara and Krovitz begin the conversation by arguing that closing 
the achievement gap is not the only matter we must address when 
worki ng toward equity. They suggest that to achieve an equity agenda, 
principalsmustbeabletoaddress critical and often uncomfortable issues 
of race. Smith addstothediscussi on with additional substantiation for the 
pervasive lack of understanding of children of color and of poverty and 
suggests that to engage the voices of the community is to begin the 
process of meaningful change. She further identifies a number of 
strategies that culturally competent leaders may incorporate into the 
execution of their school visions. 

Whi leBarbara, Krovitz, and Smith advocatefor new perspecti vesand 
new strategi estoconfront equity issues, Garcia exami nesthesustai nabi I i ty 
of reform efforts and why with high frequency, they cease to exist. Fie 
presents ski 1 1 sets necessary for leaders to sustain reform and provides 
suggestions for how schools and colleges of education may support 
awareness and use of these abilities. So then, an additional part of the 
conversation must be about how we can sustai n reform efforts ai med at 
achieving the equity agenda. 

A growing body of literature suggests the substantial impact that 
preschool has on issues of equity and on circumventing many of the 
problemsthat K-12educatorsassumeareinevitable. Slaby, Loucks, and 
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Stelwagon present a case study of a district where universal preschool 
wasestablished. This opportunity permittedtheanalysisoftheimpactof 
this program on children's achievement in subsequent school years in 
comparison to children who did not participate in preschool. The results 
suggested that students who participated in preschool attended school 
more regularly, experienced greater academic achievement, and had a 
higher level of parent involvement in the life of the school. Clearly, this 
strategy of early prevention and intervention holds promise for further 
inquiry as an important way to address equity and social justice. 

In seeking to present ways that administrators may lead school 
improvement. Storms and Gordon provide a segue from earlier articles 
focus! ngprinci pal ly on theschoolsthemselves by demonstrating how one 
university's focus on collaborative inquiry sought to create a bridge 
between theory and practice by encouraging candidates toapply inquiry 
principles and methodologies for engaging in school reform in situ by 
addressing an actual issueor problem. Whilethecasestudy method does 
present I imitations, theauthors suggest that present! ngstudents with an 
opportunity toengagein research for which there is appreciable benefit 
within their professional settings provides rewards that can extend far 
beyond their formal schooling. 

Standardsarebecomi nga way of I ifein education. Wehavecurriculum 
standards, assessment standards, teachi ngstandards, and admi ni strati ve 
standards, among them. The Standards for Advanced Programs in 
Educational Leadership are becoming that by which wegaugethequality 
of and determinethe content for educational leadership programs across 
thecountry. Somestates, such asCalifornia, havemodifiedthestandards 
in small ways to make them their own. Schulte and Kowal continue the 
focus on the school or college of education by seeking to validate an 
instrumentthatidentifiesthedispositionsofeffectiveschool leaders based 
on those admi nistrativestandards. They suggest that this instrument can 
provide formative data to program faculty and other decision-makers to 
meet both individual student needs and larger program needs. 

Adding to the conversation about administrative standards, Oliver 
presents a longitudinal trend study to ascertain information regarding 
the professional development of K-12 assistant principals. I n seeking to 
benefit the ongoing learning of these co-leaders of our schools, he bases 
a data gathering instrument on the standards. This effort not only 
provides rich data regarding these administrators' needs, but provides 
ongoing authentication and justification for their use of the standards 
well beyond their formal leadership preparation courses and programs. 
As online technology becomes an integral part of educational prepara- 
tion, study into its benefits or liabilities must broaden. The unique 
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characteristics oftheonlinecommunitiesoftwostudent cohorts provide 
the backdrop for Choi, Browne-Ferrigno, and Muth's work as they 
examine students' interactions with one another. The students' online 
interactions suggest learning benefits such as learning cooperatively, 
both seeking and providing a variety of types of support, and a way to 
reflect on work undertaken and work completed. Questions remain, 
however, as to potential liabilitiesandtheauthorssuggestthatthisarea 
of inquiry is rich with possibilities for the future. 

Whilepreviousauthorsexaminedsomeofthespecifics of educational 
leadership programs, our concluding article steps beyond the individual 
trees and takes a critical look at the forest. Twale and Place challenge 
some of the cherished structures of the academy and suggest that if we 
wish K-12 school systems to change, then wetoo must change. Further, 
they assert that our programs must emulate the beliefs, attitudes, and 
behaviors we expect of our students as educational leaders. By using a 
model that addresses collegiate ideology/ethos, academic culture, mis- 
sion statement, managerial climate, and organizational structure, we 
may assess our programs. I n the last analysis, not only should we strive 
for equity and social justice i n our K-12 schools, but weshould seek these 
within academe with equal fervor. 

Looking Toward the Future 

There may beti mes when weare power I ess to pre/ent i nj usti ce but there 
must ne/er bea ti me when wefai I to protest. 

— Elie Wiesel 

I n t he mi d-19'^'" century, Tocquevi 1 1 e (i n Stone & M en nel 1 , 1980) wrote 
in his prophesy that in the United States of America "the passion for 
equality penetrates on every side into men's hearts, expands there, and 
fi 1 1 s them enti rel y (p. 352). " N earl y 150 years I ater K ozol (1991) remi nds 
us that "we are children only once; and after those few years are gone, 
there is no second chance to make amends. I n this respect, the conse- 
quences of unequal education haveaterriblefinality (p. 180)." Is there 
congruencebetween that which wed ai m to believeand that on which we 
dare to act? I offer several suggestions to not only make amends, but to 
make it different and to make it better. 

1. Research. I nclude the voices of our children and of a broad 
spectrum of individuals in our work. Scholarly endeavors must 
not be void of the words of those whom we seek to help. 

2. T eaching. Seek to integrate issues of equity and social justice 
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into those subjects that you teach. For example, if you are 
present! ngtopicsof teach! ngand learni ngtoaspi ri ngadmi nistra- 
tors, engage in dialogue about how traditional curricular ap- 
proaches serve to advance and/or hinder the equity agenda. 

3. Communities of Practice Take the messages from this 
journal and begin a conversation with a colleague, a parent, a 
staff member, a board member, and a member of a community 
organization. Offer to present at a union meeting, to your 
service organization, to the parent-teacher group, or to the 
board of education. 

4. Advocacy. Use the power of your position as an educator to 
influence educational policythat places equity and social justice 
at the center and addresses in substantive ways the issues 
presented in these articles. 

lfwehavedoneourjob,thenthisyear'sCAPEAj ournal has provided food 
for the intellect and perhaps even a bit of rage in the belly. Let the 
messages of fellow educators presented within these pages serve to 
remind us that "they"are in truth "we,"and that other people's children 
are everyone's children. 
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